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CHAPTER I 



introduction 



Background and Appr oach 

Progress or change has been, and is, an inevitable force in the 
evolution of the cultures of mankind. It is similar to a geometric 
progression. For thousands of years, man’s progress was slow, however, 
for the past few hundred years, the tempo of human evolution has been 
accelerating almost uncontrollably. Today, at loast for the industrial 
nations of tho world, and especially for America, the rate of change 
has reached fantastic and seme times frightening proportions. Indeed, 
as Warren Bomis states, the pace has accelerated so much in recent 
years that '* No exaggeration, no hyperbole, no outrage can realistically 
describe the extent and pace of change. ... In fact, only the exag- 
gerations appear to be true.'"*' 

Change can be a stimulant, but it also creatos uncertainty. 

And, uncertainty usually generates a state of tension or unrest among 
all elements of the social system. The world today is fraught vjith 
war, crises, pressures and tension. In America many of our organisa- 
tions, public, private, and religious are faced with conflict, strife 
and dissension. Long cherished traditions are being challenged and 
there are instances where anarchy seems imminent. 

''"Alvin Toffler, "Future Shock," Playboy . Vol. XVII, (February, 
1970), p. 97 , quoting Warren Bennis. 
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Tho maelstrom of change is seething all around us. Society is 
becoming increasingly mobile or rootless, and feelings of impermanence 
heighten tension. Society has become affluent and urbanized. We have 
the suburbs and tho ghettos, race problems, pollution, massive trans- 
portation problems, inflation, etc., otc. Many of our young, espe- 
cially the college students are disenchanted, possibly oven despondent. 
They rightly decry the social wrongs, injustices and hypocricy. They 
feel that tho ‘’establishment” has badly mismanaged the growth of our 
society. As Peter Drucker states: 



The political matrix of social and economic life is 
changing fast. Today* s society and polity are pluralistic. 
Evex'y single social task of importance today is entrusted 
to a large institution organized for perpetuity and run by 
managers. Where the assumptions that govern what we ex- 
pect and see ore still those of the individualistic society 
of eighteenth -century liberal theory, the reality that 
governs our behavior is that of organized, indeed over- 
organized, power concentrations. 

Yet, «-c arc also approaching a turning point in this 
trend. Everywhere there is rapid disenchantment with the 
biggest and fastest-growing of these institutions, modern 
government, as well as cynicism regarding its ability to 
perform. We are becoming equally critical of other organ- 
ized institutions; revolt is occurring simultaneously in 
the Catholic Church and the big university. Tho young 
everywhere aro. indeed, rejecting all institutions with 
equal hostility. - 1 - 

Thus, today’s managers/executives face an enormous challenge. 
They not only havo to solve the normal day-to-day organizational prob- 
lems, they must confront, and cope with the wide array of socio-economic 
problems, present and future, that arc being generated by the ever- 
accelcrating rate of technological change. And, in view of the 



■'■peter F. Drucker, T ho Age of Discontinuity (New York: Harper & 

Row, Publishers, 1969), pp. x-xi. 
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magnitude of these problems, it is imperative that the executives per- 
fora their duties as effectively as humanly possible* For as Professor 
Claude S. George, Jr. says: 

Management is at one and the same time the determiner 
of our economic progress, the employer of our educated, tho 
araasser of our resources, the guide for our effective 
government, the strength of our national defense, and the 
l, '.older of our society. It is the central core of our na- 
tional as vrall as personal activities, and tho way we 
manage ourselves and our institutions reflects with 
alarming clarity what we and our society will become.^ 

However, tho reaction to this clarity of thought, counter to the almost 
chaotic cynicism of a largo segment of the public, can be clearly seen 
to involve an almost unpredictable lack of control over human reaction 
and thus, the resulting human behavior. 

There aro approximately six recognised schools or approaches to 
the study of management . Each has a large number of advocates, espe- 
cially among the university ranks, and this, has resulted in much con- 
fusion as to what management and its theory is, and how it should be 
practiced. Thus Harold Koonts has called tho situation "the management 
theory jungle. 

Regardless of which school ono belongs to, it is generally agreed 
upon that management does, to a large extent, involve getting things 
dono through, and with, people. It is therefore axiomatic that every 
managerial decision has human behavioral consequences. In view of 

■^Claude S„ George, Jr.. The History of Management Thought 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prcn£ice~HaET, Inc., l$o83, p.~’X> 

^Harold Koonts. and Cyril O’Donnell, Pri nciples, o f Management 
(3d ed. : Hew York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 19 oT) , p. 2o. 
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this, McGregor stated, in his book The Human Side of E nt erprise , that 
"successful management depends — not alone, but significantly upon the 
ability to predict and control human behavior. "3- This is a concept 
which has validity only if you understand McGregor to mean that sue- 
cessful management requires tho ability to positively affect and/or to 
shape human behavior. 

In managing the human and material resources to attain the ob- 
jectives of an enterprise, it can bo said that the executive's main 
function is to make decisions on how to operate and maintain tho organi- 
sation. Ho must or should consider hot? those decisions to. 11 affect not 
only his superiors, peers and subordinates, but also society. These 
decisions are made in consideration of many influoncos, constraints and 
uncontrollable factors and rarely are these decisions rendered without 
emotion of come kind. Thus, the executive is subject to many and varied 
pressures or stresses. 

Te-nsion is recognized as being the result of stress and, as im- 
plied above, its causative factors are. myriad. Indeed, stress is ubiq- 
uitous it is an inescapable and basic part of daily living, and so 
too, then, is tension. This is not to say, however, that all tension 
is bad. There is both healthy and unhealthy tension, and some tension 
is required to sustain life, to respond to emergencies, to be creative, 
to be productive. Theodore Irwin, editor of the book What the Executive 
Should Know About Tensions , has cited some excellent examples of 
healthy tension: 

^"Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co,, I960), p. 4. 
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Wo all experience normal suppressed excitement, the 
kind that comes when vro make a big sale, a grandchild is 
born, or we face a crucial mooting with someone important 
to ixs. In this state our body is mobilized, adrenalin 
pours into the blood system, our liver discharges its 
onergy-giving sugar, the nervous system is alerted, our 
hoartbeat and blood pressure increase. We're keyed up, 
bxxt this is a healthy tension. 

Such tension is actually a desirable ingredient, 
stimulating activity. If properly channeled, it prods an 
executive to constructive creative effort. People of action 
thrive on a certain amount of tension. One man’s stress is 
another man’s motivation. 

In fact, we need some tensions to stay alive. A jelly 
fish is completely relaxed but in no shape to dodge a 
speeding car. Suppose you’re home and taking it easy. The 
phone rings and you’re told your son has been in an auto- 
mobile crash. Immediately you tense up, marshall your 
energies and go out to take care of your son. Tension is 
thus a sort of fire-alarm, the sensations arid emotions you 
feel xdien your body mobilizes to overcome a threat. It 
can also be enjoyable, as when you watch an exciting foot- 
ball game. 

Excessive or unhealthy tension, however, does not have such bene- 
ficial effects and should bo avoided whenever possible. In addressing 
unhealthy tension Irwin ctatos: 

Excessive and unpleasant tensions ... are damaging 
v/nen your overmobilized body refuses to return to normal. 

Your blood pressure remains too high, drum-taut muscles 
stay cramped, your judgement is impaired and you may verge 
on panic. You’re all wound up with no place to go. 

The time to watch out is when tensions come frequently, 
shake us severely and persist. Even though there’s no 
adequate threat, x:e*ro on edge, can’t reason things out or 
control our feelings as vie do when rested and in good con- 
dition. 

Diverse factors may be at the root of harmful ex- 
treme tensions, particularly among executives. Nobody is 
more victimized than the average businessman, whose day 



Theodore Irwin, "The Tension Phenomenon: An Occupational 

Hazard,” What the Executive Should Know About Tensions , ed. Theodore 
Irwin (Larchmont, N.Y.: American Research Council, 1966), p. h. 
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is usually a merry-go-round of mooting deadlines , waking 
decisions, dealing with difficult people (who have thoir 
own worries) and tackling a hundred ar.d ono unforeseen 
problems* Ho works trader the pressures of time, responsi- 
bility, fear of criticism and fear of failure. -*• 

Health exports recognise that both tho physical and mental per- 
formance of man are affected by tension, be it healthy or unhealthy 
tons ion. They are also agreed that oxcessiv© or unhealthy tension has a 
corrosive or injurious effect on him* Thus excessive tension is viewed 
as a performance constraint that the executive must be able to recognize 
and one with which ho met be able to copo if he is to maxjinize his 
effectiveness • 

The approach to this study 'rill primarily focus on th© fact and 
the effect of excessive tension — perhaps its understatement in cur- 
rent management theory — and certainly its pivotal impact upon manage- 
ment effectiveness . 

Purpose and Scope 

It has been stated that the large organisations/corporations, 
private and public , are the dominant institutions of our society. It 
has also boon stated that tho may wo manage ourselves and our insti- 
tutions reflects vrhat our society will become. Vfe havo talked about the 
groat challenges that face today’s management, i.e., the executives. 

The geometric acceleration of technical change has created socio- 
economic problems of major impact and there is even indication that 
these trill pale in significance to the problems of the near future. 

Horn trill our institutional leaders, tho executives, act, react and 
manage these stressful situations? 

• kcbid . , pp. 4-5. 
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Organizational behavior is the behavior of individuals and there 
are many factors that affect and/or motivate individuals and their per- 
fomar.ee or productivity. However, it is generally agreed upon that the 
atmosphere of tho executive hierarchy of an organizations to a large 
extents affects and/or determines the overall organizational climate 
and subsequently the level of organizational effectiveness. Therefore, 
the executive® s failure to cope with and overcome excessive or un- 
healthy tension is viewed as a major problem that can have multipli- 
cative effects. It can have adverse effects on himself, his family, 
his superiors and peers, his subordinates, his organization, and evon 
on society. Therefore, top management too must cope with and overcome 
excessive tension or stress -generating situations. 

The purpose of this paper, then, is to examine the problem of ex- 
cessive tension in relation to the executive . Excessive tension is 
considered to be one of the major problems, and also an accelerating 
one, that the executive must face, and it is a problem that apparently 
many executives know little about. 

Excessive tension can have a significant impact on an exec- 
utive’s personality and in turn, as previously stated, on his organi- 
zation’s climate and ultimately on organizational effectiveness. 
McGregor’s viewpoint is widely supported and it is believed that truly 
successful management will result only if the executives, individually 
and collectively, improve their ability to understand and positively 
affect human behavior. Logically, this ability can be viewed as being 
largely dependent upon each executive's degree of success in confronting 
and coping with his personal problems of unhealthy tension. 
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Since excessive tension can have adverse effects on an executive, 
on his organisation's climate and ultimately on organizational effec- 
tiveness, what can the executive and top management do to control or 
reduce tension so as to promote and maintain a healthy psychological 
climate within the organization? This is the research question to be 
answered. To fully explore this question, it is belioved that the 
following subsidiary questions must also be investigated in turn; 

1, What is the magnitude of excessive tension? 

2, What is the relationship of stress to tension? 

3, Are there recognized stages or degrees of tension? 

4, What are the initial symptoms of tension? 

5« What are the major causes (sources) and effects of unhealthy 
executive tension? 

In attempting to answer the research question, Chapter II will 
sot the stage . Some common myths regarding executive tension will bo ex- 
ploded. In addition the magnitude of excessive tension among the 
executive ranks will be described. And, . the executive will bo observed 
as ,! the man in the middle,'* caught between his own needs and demands and 
those of his job, family, friends, and society. Chapter III will ex- 
plain the nature of tension. Here the dimensions of tension, the rela- 
tionship of stress to tension, and the initial symptoms of tension will 
be described. To complete setting the stage for exploring the research 
question, and to re-emphasize the complexity and circular relationships 
involved in the problem of executive tension. Chapter I V wall contrast 
the executive and the organization as sub-sots of the social system and 
will point out the potential areas of conflict that can generate tension. 
Chapter V will describe the causes (or sources) of executive tension 
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within tho framework of the social system and Chapter VI, focusing pri- 
marily on the managerial implications, will describe the behavioral, 
emotional and physical effects of excessive executive tension. Finally, 
in the concluding chapter, aft or a brief review, some individual and 
organizational methods for tension control will be suggested. 



Limit at ions 

Executive tension has been a cause of deep and widespread concern 
for many yoars to most men in management,^' It was a hidden and rarely 
discussed problem prior to the mid 1950 9 s; and although some concern has 
been evidenced since that time in published material, it is still a 
relatively hidden and rarely discussed problem. 

Considerably more research has been conducted and more information 
is available regarding the mental health of non-’Oxecutives , especially 
in the mass production industries. Indeed- there are virtually hundreds 
of books and more articles on all aspects of industrial psychology — but 
relatively little material on the irrationality and tension problems of 
the executive. It is clear that the executives and the men who write 
for or about thorn have ignored these topics and have focused on the 
rational aspect of executive life. 

This leads on to wonder why thero has been such a paucity of re- 
search conducted on tho mental health of executives. Bryant and 
Schoderbok theorize that the answer is probably due to the propensity 
of executives to underwrite investigations of productivity, confined to 

^Theodore Irwin ( ed . ) , What the E xecuti v e Should Know /bout 
Tensions , Foreword by Edward Gottlieb (Larchmont, N.Y. : American 

Research Council, 1966), p. xi. 
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production employees , rather than hazard the scrutinity of tho 
"sacrosanct” ranks of the Managers themselves. ^ Mason Haire suggests 



that: 



. . . the superior, at any level, is in the position ho is 
because of tho degree of success he has had in dealing 
with others* Ho is what ho is because of the tochnique of 
human relations* Since his success and security depend on 
them, it engenders too much anxiety for him to question 
Whether or not tho techniques ho used in dealing with others 
are the best possible. To challenge them is to challenge 
tho foundations on which his present success is built «^' 

And Dr* Allan Schoonmakor believes that: 

Executives and writers alike have ignored anxiety 
and its effc'cts for the sane reason that most other people 
ignore tho subject. It is human nature to want to be- 
lieve that we are rational men* We all want to believe 
this, but the desire is especially strong among executives. 

Their whole culture and their system of values emphasize 
rationality and minimizo emotions. Executives are ex- 
pected to ignore and control their own feelings and are 
ashamed to admit that they can’t do it. They therefore 
deny t'noir own feelings or try to ignore them. 3 

Thus, this paper has beon largely restricted to the relatively 
small amount of secondary source information that has been published 
since tho mid 1950 s s* However , during tho course of this study, tho sub- 
ject of tension was discussed with close to one hundred executives from 
private corporations, the federal government, the military and the 
Catholic Church, and the ideas and opinions received from those people 
wore most enlightening. 



•^Iynn Bryant and Peter Schoderbek, "Executive Dropout," Personnel 
Adm inis tr atlon , Vol. XXXI (September-October, 1968), p. h?. 

£ 

Mason Haire, Psychology in M anagement (New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Co*, 1956), pp. 8-9* 

^Alan N. Schoonmaker, Anxiety and the Executive (American 
Management Association, Inc., 19^95 > pp. lh-15. 
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In addition, this paper doss not pretend to be predicated on 
expertise in the fields of medicine, psychology or human behavior. It 
is written by a layman in language that, hopefully, will be easily under- 
stood by tho lay manager /management student. 

Lastly, the complexity of man as a psychological being must be 
remembered. The actual causes and effects of tension and human behavior 
arc practically infinite and difficult to describe. There is considerable 
overlap, and often the relationships are interrelated and/or circular. 
Tension is the effect of many variables and what is a stressful situation 
for one can be an enjoyable experience for another. 

Therefore, in view of the limitations above, and recognizing the 
dual constraints of time and the realistic expectations of a study of 
this scope, this paper will bo primarily a macro-analysis focusing on 
the negative aspects of executive tension. And although general in 
nature, it is hoped that it will arouse, in the reader, the desire for 
further study of himself and his institutional relations. 

Definitions 

At this point, the basic terms of 11 stress" and "tension" should 
be defined since authors writing in this field frequently give them 
different meanings. In addition, although the terms "stress" and 
"tension" are widely used within the psychological frame of reference 
or the human behavior field, most standard dictionaries refer mainly to 
the mechanical and physical definitions. Psychological dictionaries are 
also somewhat limited in their definitions and some also, as do the 
popular authors, use the terns interchangeably. 
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David Ewing, associate editor of the Harvard Business Review , 
does not specifically define the terms in his book, The Mana ge rial Wind , 
but ho does use the terms "stress," "strain" and "tension" inter- 
changeably. - 1 - Torrance uses the word "stress" to describe a state of 
tension, but he makes no attempt to differentiate between the event and 
the state. 

Costello and Zalkind are much more definitive. Recognizing that 
the word "stress" is used to refer to both an external), event and to an 
internal state, they use the term "stressor" for tho event and "tension" 
for the internal state of anxiety, conflict or frustration. A stressor 
is then defined as a "disturbance or strain in the environment" and it 
encompasses such events as: obstacles to goals; conflicting, un- 

reasonable, exacting or incompatible demands, role ambiguities, etc. 

Also included as stressors are such other things as: noise, uncomfortable 

temperatures, deprivation of physical needs and taxing working conditions. 
Thus, environmental stressors are viewed as producing both physical and 
psychological tonsion states in the individual which may either help or 
hinder him in his goal striving efforts.-* 

While most standard dictionaries restrict the definitions of 
"stress" and "tension" to mainly mechanical or physical frames of 

■4) avid W. Ewing, Th e Man age rial Ki nd (London: The Free Press 

of Glencoe, Collie r-Mac'-Ii 11 an limited, 1974), pp. 47-62. 

^Paul E. Torrance, Constructive Behavior: Stre s s, Personality 

and Mental Health (Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc., 

1965 ), p. 187 " ' 

timothy W. Costello and Sheldon S. Zalkind (eds.). Psychology 

in Administra tion: A Rese arch Orientation , (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 

Prentice -Hall, Inc., I 963 T, p. 128. 
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reference, The A merican College Dictionary does recognize the psycho- 
logical frame of roference in their definition of "tension*" Its 
definition states in part that tension is: "... mental or emotional 

strain; strong intellectual effort; intense suppressed excite- 
ment. . . Of course, the psychological dictionary of English and 

English gives a much more precise and useful definition. They define 
"stress" and "tension" as follows: 



Stress: a force, applied to a system sufficient to 

cause strain or distortion in the system or, when 
very great, to alter it into a new form. The term 
may be restricted to physical force and physical 
systems, or extended, to psychological forces and 
systems . 

Tension: ... 3* a condition of tho organism 

marked by unrest or uneasiness by partly restrained 
restless activity, by pressure to act (but with no 
necessary implication of directed action), h. an 
emotional state resulting when needs arc unsatisfied 
or goal-directed behavior is blocked. 

The simple working definition for this paper, then, is that 
tension is tho body* s physical and mental reaction to a stress situation, 
i.o., tension is the by-product of stress. And the more detailed working 
definitions are as follows : 



Stressor: an external evont, a stress situation, 

that is perceived consciously or unconsciously, to 
be a threat, to involve a conflict, or to be a 
blockage to a goal. 



^T he Am erican Coll ege Dictionary , ed. C. L. Barnhardt (New York: 
Random House, 1966), p. 1248. 

p 

Horace B. English and Ava Chemnney English, A Comprehensive 
Dictionary of Psychologi cal an d P sychoanalytic al Terms (Now York ; 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1958), p. 529. 



Tension: an emotional state of arousal or unrest 

that is generally manifested by feelings of anxiety, 



conflict or frustration 
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CHAPTER II 
PERSPECTIVE 



Co m mo n Myth s 

The popular concept of the modern executive appears to be that 
he is a cold, calculating individual who is overworked, overfed, over- 
demanding and also one who is definitely prone to develop stress 
disease. He is stereotyped as a man who is exhausted, tense, dis- 
tressed, frequently frustrated, ulcer ridden and "seemingly doomed to 
die of a stroke or a heart attack years ahead of his time."'*' 

This "typical" picture is, of course, a caricature and for the 
most part, utter nonsense. Probably this concept is the result of 
movies and television shows which all too often portray the executive 
as a human dynamo who, as h© is carrying on a three-way telephone con- 
versation and simultaneously dictating to a couple of beautiful, ef- 
ficient secretaries, is intermittently swallowing various types of pills 
or large doses of bicarbonate of soda. 

Going from fantasy to reality, what are tho facts about executive 
health? Doctor Harry J. Johnson of the Life Extension Foundation states 
that: 

In matters of health the executive is no worse off 
than any other occupational segment of the population. 

As a matter of fact, tho executive even has a slight edge 



-*-Harry J. Johnson, Kooning Fit in Yo ur Executive Job (American 
Management Association, Inc.: The Haddon Craftsmen, Inc., 1962), p. 7* 
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in health over others, notably in life expectancy. It is 
not by coincidence or chance that life insurance companies 
generally consider him. a preferred risk. Executives are 
not liquidating themselves prematurely. They are at 
least an average healthy group. ^ 

Many people, including executives themselves, assume that ulcers 
and heart disease are common occupational hazards resulting from the 
tensions of an executive position. This is a false assumption according 
to Dr. William P. Shepard, former medical director of the Metropolitan 
life Insurance Company, who said: 

Much has been said and written about the stress and 
strain of being an executive, the inference being that it 
is overwork that causes the ulcer or the heart attack. 

There is no discernable occupational hazard, connected 
with the job of being an executive. Studies fail to show 
that the executive dios younger or suffers many more or many 
different impairments than his fellow workers. 

It is also popularly believed that executives are completely 
rational, logical thinking men who have learned to make objective de- 
cisions based solely on the facts, and who are generally not influenced 
by their own emotions. Unfortunately, executives are not "supermen.” 
While there is much truth in the popular conception of the executive, it 
is certainly an incomplete and misleading one, and in some cases a very 
dangerous assumption. Executives are as human as the next man and they 
cannot completely control or ignore their emotions. Schoonmaker has 
expressed the situation very lucidly: 

Because of their basic character and training, executives 
are more rational than most men, and they do have bettor con- 
trol over their emotions. But this control is certainly not 
complete. Sometimes they can’t understand their emotions; 
sometimes their emotions are too powerful to control, and 



^TQoid. 

2 Ibid ., p. 9. 
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then they act as emotionally and irrationally as other 
men. Some executives kill themselves by driving care- 
lessly; others commit slow suicide by drinking, smoking, 
or eating too much. Many buy cars and homos that they 
don't need, and can't afford, in a frantic and obviously 
irrational struggle for prestige. Many are so busy 
♦getting ahead' that they ruin their marriages and lose 
contact with thoir children. 



The Magnitude of Executive Tens ion 

While it is an actuarial fact that the executive is not doomed to 
expire at a premature age due to soma form of stress disease, this does 
not mean that many executives do not suffer from tension. Many live 
long lives in spite of the effects of tension! 

The exact magnitude of the problem of unhealthy executive tension 
is not really known today. However, there are many indications that the 
problem is one of significant dimension. In 1959 » the life Extension 
Foundation conducted a survey of some 6,000 executives from 179 companies 
throughout the nation. The results showed that 3.3 »3 per cent of the exec- 
utives declared that they were working under excessive tension. ^ And, it 
can bo assumed that this figure is on the conservative side since many 
people do not even know when they are suffering from tension. Dr. Edmund 
Jacobson, director of the Laboratory for Clinical Physiology, Chicago and 
the Jacobson Clinic states that : "most, people do not know whether they 

arc tense or not and many do not care until symptoms arise. Even then, 
with symptoms from excessive tension, there are some who deny being tonse."3 

■^Schoonmaker, A nxiety. . . , p. 3.4. 

2 

Life Extension Foundation, Report of a Survey on Ex ecutive 
Tension in Business (New York: Life Extension Foundation, /1959/1 , p. 10. 

^Edmund Jacobson, Te nsion Control for Businessmen (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 1963 ), p« 35® 
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Today, in the ora of the "conglomerates" there is every indication 
that the merger ’’fever” is accentuating the problem of executive tension 
and is taking its toll among the executive ranks. Susan Margetts of 
Duns Rev low reports that: 

The executive of a large corporation, who was once 
the most secure of men, now has, perhaps, the riskiest 
of all jobs. The laborer has the union to protect him — 
the corporate executive has no way of protecting his job 
whon his company merges or is taken over. And, since 
most mergers bring duplication of positions, security is 
tenuous *1 

As previously stated, the problem of tension was discussed with 
close to one hundred executives during the course of this study. These 
executives, while primarily from middle management positions, did cover 
a wide range of positions from the private, public and religious sectors. 
And although it can be argued that these people do nob comprj.se a "pure 
sample," their j.deas, opinions and remarks are considered to be rele- 
vant, at least as an indicator that tension is a major problem among tho 
executive ranks. No formal questionnaires were used, nor were any 
statistics compiled, but the following points, which illustrate the ex- 
istence of the problem, were made with alarming consistency: (1) "people 

problems" were a big source of worry and consumed too much of the work 
day; (2) the organization expected too much and was really insincere in 
their concern for people; (3) each year the job became more of a 
"ratrace"; (4) superiors were too often cold, aloof and unreasonable; 

(5) there wore too many unnecessary, ridiculous or hypocritical rules; 

(6) the organization seethed with political intrigue; (?) staff personnel 
wielded too much power and influence. 

^Sus an Hargetts, "Executives: Taut,. Tense, Cracking Up," Duns 

Review , Vol. 93 (March, 1969 ), p. 55 • 
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Perhaps the major reason that the magnitude of executive tension 
cannot be specific ally defined is the organizations attitude towards 
tension. Jonathan Slesinger has observed that; 

Most companies operate with a laissez-faire attitude 
toward the management and control of stress. As a result, 
no systematic machinery exists for measuring the presence, 
location, intensity, and timing of stress in the system. 

Thus, although individualistic adaptions are often apparent 
to outside observers, the system members who are adapting 
are frequently unaware of the source or the nature of 
stress. 1 

Under standing that the magnitude of unhealthy executive tension 
is nebulous, and recognising the inherent difficulty of measuring it, 
it is, nevertheless, considered to be a major problem. There is also 
reason to believe that' tension control could be the major problem facing 
the executives and the organizations today. Excessive tension has 
destructive tendencies, therefore the executives and the organizations 
must learn to manage its controllable factors. Who knows the costs of 
poor decisions made by executives who are suffering from excessive 
tension? /aid, how many poor decisions could have been averted had the 
executives known the facts about tension? Ono of the most significant 
facts about excessive tension is that much of it is completely unnecessary. 



The Man In The Middle 

Sayles and Strauss refer to tho manager as the ,! man in the mid- 
dle" because he is subject to the endless conflicting demands, expectations 
and loyalties between his work group, of which he is the leader, and the 



Jonathan A. Slesinger and Earnest Harburg, "The Management of 
Executive Stress in a Complex Organization," Paper read before tho 
meeting of the American Sociological Association, Vlashington, D.C., 
August, 1962. 
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higher management group* of which he is a repres ont ntivo . ^ This paper 
also envisions tho executive as the "man in the middle" — but expands 
the concept. Tho executive is considered to bo at the center of a 
system where ho is subject to the conflicting demands* expectations, 
loyalties, etc., of his own personality, his family, his organization 
and work groups and society at large. Thus, the executive is viewed 
as being subject not only to tho hazards of personality maladjustments, 
but to the equally, and perhaps more stressful strains of his demanding 
job, family and societal affiliations. 

Many writers have frequently suggested that a large part of 
every executive's life can bo described as a continuous struggle to 
escape the possibilities of being fired or of failing and thus losing 
staturo in the eyes of his faa?ily and. associates. Willi am E„ Horny de- 
picts the executive as apprehonsiv© and fearful of failure and has ob- 
served 5 

If one is continually activo and always trying to solve pro- 
lems . . . any inability to do so successfully may well 
result in feelings of frustration. This seems to be true 
of the executives. In spite of their firmness of character 
and their drive to activity, they also harbor a rather 
pervasive feeling that they may not really succeed and be 
able to do the things they want to do. 2 

There is certainly a vivid portrayal of a "man in the middle." It 

strongly suggests tho need to explore the nature of his tension. 

n 

Leonard R. Sayles and George Strauss, Huma n Behavior in Or ga ni- 
zations (Englewood Cliffs, W c J . : Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966), p. 353 * 

p 

"Edgar W. Vinake et al., Dimensi ons of Social Psychology 
(Chicago: Scott, Foresnan, and Co., 1964)", pp. 239-240. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE NATURE OF EXECUTIVE TENSION 

Relationship of Stress to Tensio n 

As a rule, cause and effect relationships are not ambiguous. 

They xisually occur in a clear, identifiable sequence and are easily 
separated for analysis. Stress and tension, however, are not so easily 
defined. The situation is analogous to the familiar dilemma of, "Which 
came first — the chicken or the egg?" 

As herein defined, tension is a by-product of stress. Generally, 
many conditions or stressors can b9 clearly identified as the cause and 
tension the effect, but the process is frequently a circular one, -with 
the effect of tension becoming a cause for even greater tension. For 
example, a man perceives that he is not progressing fast enough in his 
career, and he drinks to reduce his tension, but he is passed over for 
promotion because of his intemperance, and he becomes still more tense. 

Understanding that the process is sometimes a "vicious circle," 
the cause and effect relationships between stress and tension can be 
generally described. Stressors, which are conditions, events or 
happenings in the environment, be they perceived, imagined or actual, 
exert an influence on an individual which results in a state of psy- 
chological uneasiness or emotional unrest called tension. This tension, 
which can be a conscious or unconscious experience, is unpleasant or 
painful to the individual and ho trios to escape from it, usually by 
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taking some sort of defensive action. Many times this defensive re- 
action causes a change in one or more of the environmental factors 
thereby becoming a new or more powerful stressor v/hich triggers the 
process anoxr. 

Thus, the stress/tension cycle can be viewed as a control mech- 
anism or a cybernetic system. Kenneth E. Boulding, in describing the 
General Systems Theory, states that this type of system could be named 
•’the level of the thermostat.'*^ He goes on to say that: 

. . . This differs from the simnle stable equilibrium 
system mainly in the fact that the transmission and 
interpretation of information is an essential part of 
the system. As a result of this, tho equilibrium 
position is not merely determined by the equations 
of tho system, but the system will move to the 
maintenance of any given equilibrium, within limits. 

This omphasizos an important point. Each individual has a unique stress 
or tension control system. Each system has its limits and it ranges 
from low tension tolerance to high tension tolerance. It is imperative 
then, that tho executive acquires an understanding of his tension ca- 
pacity. If he doesn’t, he can wear himself out faster than is necessary. 
Superior capacities notwithstanding, no man is a superman. Everyone 
does have a breaking point, and when this point is reached, physical 
and/or psychological problems of a deleterious nature usual3.y emerge. 



Dimens io ns of Tension 

The relationship of stress to tension, i.e., the stross/tension 



^Kenneth E. Boulding, '’General Systems Theory — The Skeleton of 
Science , *’ Managemen t Systems, ed. Peter P. Schoderbek ( New York: 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc . , ) , p. 11. 

2 ZbX£L. 
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cycle having been described, an attempt to outline the parameters of 
tension must be made. But, xdiat is the best tray to do this ? 

It is evident that the subject of tension is a very complex 
issue at best. The terms used in defining it cover a vide range evi- 
dencing considerable disagreement in scientific circles. Attempting 
to describe tension is, of itself, a frustrating experience. Defi- 
nitions and theory are conflicting. There is general agreement in the 
broad sense and disagreement in the narrow sense. The terms are spe- 
cific and general, ambiguous and non- ambiguous, related and nonrelated — 
it all depends on the situation being described. This is duo, perhaps, 
to the fact that the same term can describe an event, a specific emo- 
tional feeling, or a broad emotional state which can be manifested by a 
variety of more specific feelings. 

It is not surprising, then, to find that there are many different 
approaches to the study of tension, many of which are narrow in scope. 

In addition, much of the material encountered in this research project 
has presented a bewildering array of emotional experiences and they 
have been discussed within a variety of frameworks. 

In attempting to bring some semblence of order into describing 
the bewildering and confusing at- ray of emotional experiences and re- 
actions involved, it seems that the subject of tension should first be 
defined in terms of general dimensions. Viewed from the perspective, 
tension states appear to have three basic descriptive areas. These are 
types of tension, intensity of feelings, and the duration of the tension 



state 



There appear to be at least eight different ways to type tension 
states and Abe Arkoff, of the University of Hawaii, has developed a 
particularly excellent and comprehensive set of definitions.. It should 
be noted however, that in his definitions, Arkoff uses the term "anxiety 1 
in lieu of tension; 

Objective Versus Nonob joctive Anxiety. 

Anxiety is said to be "objective" if it seems commen- 
surate with the threat posed, by a situation. This implies 
that the danger is actually known. . . and that the arousal 
is proportional to this explicit danger. . . . Sometimes 
this kind of anxiety is called "normal," "rational" or 
"realistic ." 

By contrast, anxiety is considered "nonobjective" if 
it is not coram.ensu.rate with the threat involved in a situ- 
ation or if the threat is vague or unknown. . . . This kind 
of anxiety is sometimes called "neurotic," "irrational," 
and "unrealistic." 

Situational Versus General Anxiety. 

Anxiety that occurs only under particular circum- 
stances is called "situational anxiety." . . . This kind 
of anxiety is sometimes called "bpund" because it is tied 
to certain situations and can be controlled as long as 
these situations are avoided. 

"•General" anxiety . . pervades the activities of the 
individual. . . . The person may be unable to relax and 
unable to feel at ease under any circumstances. . .' . some- 
times referred to as "froe floating." 

Acute Versus Chronic Anxiety. 

"Acute" anxiety is sharp and intense. It is rela- 
tively sudden in onset. . . Some of us suffer from 
"anxiety attacks" which are sudden bursts of anxiety that 
rapidly mount to a peak and then fade away. 

"Chronic" anxiety refers to elevated states of 
anxiety which have persisted over a long period. 

Conscious Versus Unconscious Anxiety. 

When we speak of being anxious or feeling anxious 
wo imply that wo are very much aware of our feelings. 

We feel what we feel even though we may not know why we 
feel it. In other \rords, our anxiety is conscious even 
though our reasons for it may not bo. 
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Y/ith varying degrees of success, wo loarn certain trays 
to deal vrith anxiety. These are sometimes called "defenses" 
since we use them to defend ourselves against stress. But 
if these patterns of behavior are interferred with in some 
way, we are again assaulted by anxiety. Anxiety that is 
adequately defended against is sometimes called "unconscious'* 
anxiety. Anxiety that is not controlled in some way is 
called "conscious. "3- 

Intensity of feeling is primarily a subjective matter. Attempts 
have been made to objectively measure the degree of intensity of the 
various tension states, but they have not been very successful.. 2 Ap- 
parently this is due to the complexity of the subject. There are too 
many factors and interrelated variables involved, and in this regard 
Lazzarus states, "the point, is that no single class of indicators, be- 
havioral or physiological, is free from the influence of othor 
variables. Thus, as a subjective quality, intensity of feeling can 
bo described only by general terms for "emotional experiences range in 
intensity of feeling all tho way from the barely noticed tinge of a 
momentary mood to in© most powerful of passions. Some writers ap- 
parently recognize this constraint, treat it as a universally known 
fact and make no attempt to define tho range of the intensity. However, 
many other writers have defined the range of tho intensity of feeling 
of tension states in such terms as "slight," "moderate," and "severe. 



^"Abe Ark off, Adjustment and Mental Health (New York: McGraw- 

Hill, Inc., 1963), pp. 113-116. 



^Richard S. 
the Social Sciences , 



Lazzarus, "Stress," Internat i onal Encyclopedia of 
ed. David L. Sills, Vol. XV~(19~6~8), p. 3^7. 



-QL~bid. 



^David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield, Elements of Psycholog y 
(New York: Alfred A, Knopf, 1958), p. 230. 

'’Costello and Zalkind, Psycholo g y in Administration , i « ♦, p. 156 . 
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However, in view of the complexity of assossing emotions, perhaps it 
would be better to consider the intensity of feelings in toms of "low” 
versus "high," "some” versus "a lot" or, better yet, "healthy" versus 
"unhealthy." 

Duration of the tension state refers, of course, to the length 
of tine that an individual experiences the internal tension. In the 
broadest sense, it could be said that the duration is never-ending 
since tension is ubiquitous i.e., we are constantly encountering 
stressors. However, "duration," as used here, refers to the length of 
t-irae that a tension state is experienced as the result of encountering 
a specific stress situation. It is of a relative and/or subjective na- 
ture like "intensity of feeling" and, therefore, it can only be des- 
cribed in general terms. The terms used most frequently to classify 
the duration of tension states are "momentary" or "short" and "pro- 
longed." 

In summary, we see that the dimensions of tension are paradoxal 
and complex. There are at least eight related and interrelated vrays of 
describing tension states by typo, ranging from an "objective" tension 
state to an "unconscious" tension state. Intensity of feelings and the 
duration of the tension state have been shown to be of a subjective and 
relative nature and are, at once, both simple and difficult to define. 

Symptoms o f Tension 

Man cannot defend himself against an enemy if he does not know 
how to rocognize him. The executive, then, should bocone more familiar 
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xrith his ''’early xrarning system" so that he xri.ll be able to cope more 
effectively x-rith the tension phenomena. 

As previously stated, the human body has x-ihat can be called a 
stress/tension control system. This system, controlled by the brain, 
is actually a complex one, composed of many of the body's systems such 
as the nervous system, the cardio-vascular system, the respiratory 
system, etc. The purpose of the system is to afford man a means of 
protection by alerting his defenses in times of tension or need. When 
the system is activated by one of the many stressors, it results in one 
or more complex reactions. 

In reading many- of the books and articles on tension, one finds 
that the study of the responses to or effects of tension arc generally 
classified into four basic areas. Illustrative of this, is tho cate- 
gorization of stress responses made by the International Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences . This encyclopedia separates the response variables 
that indicate tension into the follomng four categories: (l) emotional 

states, (2) motor behavior patterns, (3) physiological reactions, and 
(4) disturbance on the cognitive function i.e., behavioral effects."*" 

For the purposes of this study, the effects of tension have been 
separated into two analytical divisions : (1) the initial effects or 

symptoms of all types of tension (including healthy tension), which 
xrill be discussed here and, (2) the more lasting effects of excessive 
or unhealthy tension, which will be discussed in Chapter VI. The initial 
offects of tension xrill be discussed xrithin the four effect categories 

lLazz arus , Inte rnational Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences , 

Vol. XV, pp. 339-340." 
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of emotional states, motor behavior patterns, physical roactions and be- 
havloral effects. Basically the sane framework will be used in Chapter 
VI also, except that the motor behavior patterns category will bo 
omitted since all significant effects in this category will be covered 
in this section. 

The first category to bo discussed is that of emotional states. 
This refers to the various states of feeling that an individual ex- 
periences upon encountering a stressor. In the main, the feelings most 
often felt by individuals can be grouped under the three major states 
of frustration, conflict anxiety.-* 

Frustration is defined as the state of feeling which accompanies 

p 

"the actual, blockage of some goal, oriented behavior.' As with all 
feelings, the feeling of frustration varies in quality, strength and 
duration. And, the resultant behavior can range from expressions of deep 
discouragement and despair, or from violont ang^r and rage, to more 

O 

milder affective states.-' For example, if we have been blocked in an 
attempt at a staff meeting to have a certain proposal adopted, wc may 
feel frustrated, helpless, powerless . We may become extremely angry or 
aggressive. Or perhaps we may just tell ourselves, "you can*t win them 
all." 

Conflict oxists when two goals are incompatible, but more broadly 
defined it "includes the opposition between an external force or obstacle 

■'‘Costello and Zolkind, Psychology in Administration . . . . p. 125. 

^Laz zarus, International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences , 

Vol. XV, p. 310. 

^Arkoff, Adjustment and Men t al Healt h, pp. 66-6 7. 
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and the motive'* of the individual. ^ The executive should bo most 
familiar with this feeling since he invariably experiences it each time 
he makes a decision. 



Anxiety, like frustration and conflict, is a basic and almost 
universal experience. Costello and Zalkind state that: 



Although a psychological experience related to frus- 
tration, anxiety must be distinguished from it. Frus- 
tration is a result of past or present painful feelings 
(need denial); anxiety is the apprehension concerning a 
possibly painful event. Frustration is response to an 
existing event; anxiety is response to the threat of such 
event. 2 



And as Arkoff points out: 

The man in the street has his own terms for anxiety. 

Some of these are fear, worry and nervousness. Nervous 
tension and emotional tension, having the jitters and 
being shaken tip also are used to describe anxious con- 
ditions.-* 

Thus depending on the nature and definition of the threat, anxiety can 

result in a v;ido range of feelings, such as apprehension, uneasiness, 

foreboding, inadequacy, helplessness, panic and actual terror. 

Motor behavior refers to the muscular activity of the body. When 

we are experiencing a state of tension, wo are aroused and ready for 

action, i.e., we are ready for "flight or fight" as the saying goes. 

Arkoff gives, perhaps, the best description of the body’s possible motor 

responses to a stress situation. He states: 

... We may be unable to remain in any posture for very 
long. Standing, we shift from foot to foot and pace about. 
Seated, we are apt to porch on the edge of our chair, 



^Lazz ar us , International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences , 

p. 340. 

o 

Costello and Zalkind, Psychology in Administration . . . , p. 150. 
-^Arkoff, Adjustment and Mental Health , p. 110. 
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jiggling our legs , crossing them, uncrossing thorn . . . 

Lying down, we turn, pitch, and toss, continually changing 
our position. 

Our fingers, hands, and arms may bo constantly active. 
Perhaps wo drum our fingers, crack our knuckles, bite our 
nails, pull at our ears . . . We move our arms about, fold 
them ... unfold them. We fidgot, writhe and wiggle. 

Sometimes v?o show littlo activity, but our entire 
bearing seems strained. Our posture is rigid, our muscles 
tense, our arms and legs stiff. . . . 

Generally, there is a heightened response to stimuli. 

A small noise startles us. A gentle touch on our shoulder 
may cause us to jump . , . Wo have difficulty in concen- 
trating our attention and applying ourselves 

Physiologic al reactions encompass the various possible physical 

changes that the body's organs undergo as the result of an individual 

experiencing a stress situation. These reactions are primarily produced 

by the autonomic nervous system. 

In studying the physiological reactions to a stress situation, 

2 

Dr. Allan J. Fleming has observed the folloxrlng responses: 

1. The pupils of the eyes dilate, 

2. The salivary glands become inhibited, and the mouth becomes 
dry. 

3. The blood vessels over the body constrict, with the exception 
of the coronary vessels of tho heart, and the adrenal glands 
socreto adrenalin. 

k. The force of the heart increases; the rate, conductivity, 
and excitability also increases. 

5. The smooth muscle of tho bronchioles relaxes. 



-Ibid . , pp. 119-120. 
o 

A, J, Fleming, "Executive Stress," Advanced M anagement , Vol. I 
(May, 1962), pp. 11-12. 



